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A happy hearted lad there was, 
Who whistled all the day; 

He whistled when about his work, 
He whistled when at play: 

And sometimes, sauntering about, 


His tune would run this way: 


“My Bonnie lies over the ocean, 
My Bonnie lies over the sea; 


My Bonnie lies over the ocean, 


Oh! bring back my Bonnie to me.” 
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He whistled when he rose at morn d 


And bathed himself with care; 
He whistled when he dressed himself 
And brushed his shining hair. 
Perhaps his tune would be a jig, 
Perhaps this merry air: 


“Vankee Doodle went to town 
Upon a little pony; 

He stuck a feather in his hat, 
And called it Macaroni.” 
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In winter, when he came from school 
As day turned into night, 

His tune was just as cheery then 
As in the springtime bright; 


E We heard him whistling steadily 

i Before he came in sight: 

: “How dear to this heart are the scenes 

of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents : 

them to view! 

| The orchard, the meadow, the deep 

tangled wildwood, 


} And ev'ry loved spot which my in- 
fancy knew.” 
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When summer days were long and hot, 
He whistled in the sun, 

While hoeing in the garden beds, 
And seemed to think it fun; 

Sometimes his tune would be a march, 
And sometimes it would run: 


“Mary had a little lamb, little lamb, 
little lamb, 
Mary had a little lamb, 
It’s fleece was white as snow. 
And ev rywhere that Mary went, Mary 
went, Mary went, 
And ev rywhere that Mary went, 
The lamb was sure to go." 


When he brought in the kitchen wood, 
We heard his music shrill, 

As he whistled “Suwanee River,” 
And then his notes would trill, 

The tender, dear, loved song of songs, 
That sets all hearts athrill: 
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“Home, home, sweet, sweet home! 
There's no place like home, 
There's no place like home.” 


The water pitcher he would take 
And run down to the spring, 

And All it dripping to the brim, 
A drink for all to bring: 

And then his whistle on the air 
This melody would fling: 


“O Columbia, the gem of the ocean, 
The home of the brave and the free, 

The shrine of each patriot's devotion, 
A world offers homage to thee.” 
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: He whistled when the deeper shades | 
Of night began to creep 
Around his little wooden bed, 


And stars grew large and deep, 


: And the fairies whistled to him 

When he was fast asleep: 

f Hush, my babe, lie still and slumber, 

Holy angels guard thy bed, 

: Heav'nly blessings without number, 
Gently falling on thy head.” } 
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“Well, I’m here now, so Puck can come as soon as he likes,” 
said Peter, as he squatted contentedly down by the side of the stream 
to watch the tadpoles. Puck was coming to tell him about them 
that very afternoon. 

““My, I wish he’d hurry. I’ve been waiting here for ever so 
long, and it’s so tiresome. Besides, those tadpoles may take a notion 
to swim away before he gets here.” 

“T wouldn’t be so impatient if I were you. Plenty of time, 
plenty of time, that’s my motto,” croaked a big green frog that was 
sitting on a rock close to Peter. 

“Why,” said Peter, looking around, “Puck must be here after 
all. Perhaps he is hiding behind some tree.” 

““Nothing of the kind,” croaked the frog. “I, the honorable 
Frederick Francis Frog, am talking. I am sitting here on this rock. 
If I were much closer to you I’d be in danger of being sat upon, as 
you certainly squirm about more than anybody else I ever saw.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Peter, staring at the frog in amazement. “Are 
you talking? Why, I didn’t know frogs could talk.” 

““Same as other people,” snapped Frederick Francis. 

“Then please tell me about the tadpoles that are swimming 
here in the stream—that is, if you know anything about them.” 

“Ought to know. They’re my children.” 

Frederick Francis Frog was a gruff old creature who had lived 
a long time and who felt the dignity of his years. “But I can’t tell 
you about them—not until we have been properly introduced—for 
I never talk about my family to strangers.” 
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asked Peter. 


“Could Puck introduce us if he were here? 
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“Could Puck introduce us, if he were here?’ asked Peter. 

““To be sure; to be sure. Particular friend of mine.” 

“Oh! goody! here he comes now. Puck, please come and 
introduce me to Frederick Francis Frog, so he can tell me about his 
children.” 

“Hello, Peter!” shouted Puck. “‘Have you been waiting long? 
Sorry I couldn’t get here sooner, but I had to see how Miss Rowena 
Rabbit was getting on with the care of her brother’s family. You 
say you wish to be introduced to Freddy? Well, that can be done 
in no time. Freddy, or more properly speaking, Mr. Frederick Fran- 
cis Frog, this is Peter.” 

“Your young friend and I have been talking for some time. 
G-r-r-ump!”” He blinked thoughtfully at Peter. “‘He seems to be 
a nice little chap—wanted to know all about my family. Did you 
say his name is Peter? Good name, very good name. Come to 
think of it, he looks as if his name might be Peter. Well, Peter, 
if you are still interested in knowing about my family, I shall be 
very happy to tell you about it.” 

“Oh! yes, do begin,” said Peter. 

“‘And I must be going, as I promised to tell little Jimmy Patter- 
son about Bruin, the bear. Good-by.”’ 

““Good-by, Puck,” called Peter. 

““Now, Mr. Frederick Francis Frog, please begin.” 

*““Ah! now you ask me to talk about a very agreeable subject, 
I assure you, for there is nothing I am prouder to talk about than my 
family. Just look at the little rascals down there in the water. Did 
you ever see such beautiful children? You can’t even tell where 
their heads leave off and their bodies begin. Now that is real beauty. 
And their tails! Did you ever see such beautiful tails> See how 
long and flat they are. And what is more, they are all alike. They 
are rounded at the end. But not all my children’s tails are like that. 
Some of them are more or less pointed.” 

“Oh! have you other children than these >” 

“T most certainly have,” answered Frederick Francis. ‘Why 
I probably have hundreds scattered about in different places. Now 
I shall tell you an interesting fact about my children. Their tails 
and their gills will disappear.” 

“Gills? What are they?” 

“Gills are openings on each side of the head. They are used to 
breathe with, same as your nose,” explained Mr. Frog. 

““But why do they disappear >” 

“Because, when the tadpoles get to be grown up frogs, with 
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legs like mine, they don’t need their gills any more; frogs can come 
out on land, when they want to breathe.” 

“Oh!” said Peter. “Do they really get legs after a while? 
Where do they get em?” 

“The legs just grow, of course. When a tadpole gets to be 
a certain age, its hind legs begin to grow right at the base of its tail. 
Later, its forelegs appear. My children don’t need tails when they 
have legs to hop about on, so their tails get smaller and aaa until 
finally there isn’t a tail at all.” 

““And when their tails are gone are they really truly grown up 
frogs>”’ asked Peter. 

‘Nothing more, nor less,” answered Father Frog. 

“My! I wish I could watch them get their legs. Will you ask 
them to stay here in this place, so I can watch them>?” 

“T can tell them, but it won’t do any good. If those tadpoles 
want to go to some other place they go and nothing can stop ’em. 
No sir, not even I can stop ’em.” 

“T’ll tell you,” said Peter; “can’t I catch one and take it home 
with me? I could put it in a pail of water and watch it.” 

“It might be done, my boy; it might be done,” said Frederick 
Francis Frog.”” One could see that he was greatly troubled. “But 
then again it mightn’t. Suppose you were to let the water get too 
low, so that the poor child couldn’t breathe. Or suppose some one 
were to take it out of the water, to look at it more closely. Of 
course you wouldn’t do such a thing, but one of your friends might. 
Or just suppose that when it had all its legs, you didn’t have any- 
thing for it to climb upon when it wanted to get out of the water 
to breathe. What do you think would happen then?” 

“Oh! that would be terrible,” exclaimed Peter. “But Mr. 
Frog, I would be very careful, indeed I would. I would take it 
up to my room and give it fresh water every day. And the very first 
time I saw its little legs begin to show, I would get it a rock to sit 
on. Oh! please let me have one.” 

“G-r-r-ump—g-r-r-ump.” Frederick Francis Frog was think- 
ing very hard indeed. “You look as if you would be good to my child; 
and you sound as if you would be good to my child—but I don’t 
know. One never can tell. However—” 

“Please, Mr. Frog,” begged Peter. 

“Well, I suppose I might let you have one of my dear children. 
But do be careful with it and be sure to have a rock for it to hop 
upon when it gets its legs. And it would much prefer a large shallow 
bowl to a narrow little bucket. Get a pail to take it home in. You 
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mustn’t try to pick it up in your hands. You can’t possibly catch 
one, and you will only bruise it if you try.” 

“Oh! well, perhaps that would be better,” admitted Peter, 
“better for the little tadpole and better for me.” 

“And now, young man, you'd better be running on home,” 
advised Father Frog. “I hear your mother calling. You can get 
her to give you a pail. And be sure you have it filled with water.” 

With that Frederick Francis Frog jumped off the rock and 
landed ker-splash, right in the water among his young children. 

“Well,” said Peter to himself, “I wonder if it really happened, 
or if I only dreamed it. If everything happens as the old frog said it 
would, then I’! know its true.’ 

“Yes, Mother, I’m coming,” called Peter, as he got up and ran 
toward the house. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


[Boosters who wish to help other Boosters, can do so by saying 
this prayer for them. ] 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 

Through Christ, the Truth, that is in me. 


God is my health, I can't be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my All, I know no fear, 

Since God and Love and Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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HE, SHE AND IT 


Epwarp GowaAR 


(Concluded) 


Bigger and bigger the horse grew, until it was larger and more 
formidable-looking than any other horse they had ever seen. It tossed 
its great, clumsy head about wildly, gnashed its teeth, and neighed 
in a most terrifying way. Then it wheeled about and tore off at an 
ungainly gallop, swishing its ragged tail, rearing up on its hind legs, 
and behaving in a most disconcerting manner. 

“T wish I hadn’t drawn it,”” declared He, with a worried little 
sigh. “I’m sure I don’t know what we are going to do with the horse, 
now that we have it.” 

“T’m afraid of it,” admitted She, candidly. “‘Let’s go into the 
house, out of its way. It can’t get in there after us.” 

So the two children ran into the little house. When they were 
safely inside, She suggested that He draw some grass for the horse 
to eat, as a means of quieting him and putting him into a better temper. 

He hurriedly drew some little straight lines, and some curved 
ones, making them look as much like grass as he could. He painted 
them with some “Grass Green” color, which he found in the paint box. 
After throwing the drawing out of the window nearest to where the 
horse was galloping about, he had the satisfaction of seeing the grass 
plot spread out in the horse’s direction, and become longer and longer, 
and greener and greener, every minute. 

Presently the horse, too, perceived it. He gave a neigh of satis- 
faction, and was soon cropping it contentedly, wobbling about on his 
uneven legs, and swishing first one flank and then the other, with his 
ragged wisp of a tail. 

““Now is the time to escape,” whispered She. “I shall never 
feel safe on the island with that terrible creature about. Let’s go 
down to the seashore, and you can draw a ship for us to get away in.” 

He agreed, and they were soon on their way toward the sea, 
which could be seen in the distance. 

They carried with them the magic paint box, and when they 
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reached the shore, He drew a fine ship with several masts and a number 
of sails. But when they came to look for a suitable color with which 
to paint it, they could not decide upon any as being especially ap- 
propriate. 

They were arguing about this when She happened to turn around. 
Immediately upon turning, she cried out in dismay: 

“Oh! the horse! the horse! He is coming after us! quick! quick! 
what shall we do?” 

He looked around, and there, as She had said, was the great, 
ungainly, savage-looking horse, rushing wildly toward them, his mouth 
open, and his big white teeth gleaming wickedly. 

“Tt isn’t a horse at all; it’s a nightmare!”’ declared He, turning 
pale. “‘Let’s jump into the sea. It’s the only possible way of escape. 
Take my hand, and don’t be frightened. I can swim, and I'll save 
you. 

So, hand in hand, the two children jumped into the blue, blue 
sea, and sank through the wet paper underneath, down, down, and 
down, until they—woke up!—He in his own little bed, and She in 
hers, miles and miles away from each other. Neither of them ever 
saw the other again, though they often think of the time when they 
met in dreamland and had the wonderful adventure with the magic 
box of paints. 


GOD'S CARE 

Mary S. FLINT 
The west wind whispers low and sweet, 
The water ripples at our feet, 
The crescent moon hangs low o’erhead, 
But all the stars have gone to bed. 


O leaves, that flutter in the breeze 
From all the lovely maple trees! 


You speak to us of God’s kind care 
And all that makes the world so fair. 
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CHARLOTTE CHANGES PLACES 


Betty Hites KNowWLEs 


Charlotte Nelson was the nicest little girl in all the world—at 
least, so all her friends thought. But she had one dreadful habit: she 
was never satisfied. If her mother bought her a blue dress, she was 
sure that she would have liked it better had it been pink. If her father 
gave her a doll with blue eyes, she wished that they had been brown. 
She had the dearest little baby brother, but oh! how she wished he 
were a baby sister! 

One day, as Charlotte sat in her own little flower garden, she was 
wishing that she were Marie Powers. Marie lived in a big house, and 
had a pony and a cart, and a pretty baby sister. Charlotte’s little 
home seemed very small in comparison with Marie’s. Still, Charlotte 
had a bicycle, that had given her many fine rides, and she had been 
very pleased with it. Now, however, the bicycle gave no more thrills 
because Marie had a new pony. 

“Oh!” she sighed to herself, “there goes Marie in her new cart. 
I wish—” 

““What do you wish?” asked a pretty little white-winged fairy. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Charlotte. Then, being a most polite little 
girl, she said: ““Won’t you have a seat?” 

“Thank you, dear,” returned the fairy, “but I heard you wishing, 
and that’s why I came. I’m the Wish Fairy.” 

At first Charlotte was so surprised at seeing a real fairy that she 
could not remember what she did wish for. The fairy looked so tiny 
that Charlotte wondered whether or not the fairy was like a real story- 
book fairy, and could give whatever one wished for. Seeing that the 
Wish Fairy was waiting for her answer, she said: 

“Well, I wish I were Marie Powers.” 

Then the queerest thing happened. Charlotte saw the Wish 
Fairy vanish as suddenly as she had come, and she herself was in 
Marie’s small white bed-room. Just as she began looking at Marie’s 
books, she heard Marie’s mother call: 

“Come, Marie, you must take Baby Ruth for a walk.” 

“Oh! dear,” lamented Charlotte to herself. “Just as I want to 
read. But I must go, I suppose.”” So she ran down the stairs to take 
Baby Ruth for an outing. ° 
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Baby Ruth had her own ideas of what she wanted. First, she 
ran after the balloon man, and tried to get one of the red balloons. 
Then because the man wouldn’t give it to her, and Charlotte had no 
money with which to buy it, Baby Ruth cried and cried. Next, she 
wanted an ice cream cone, and cried some more because she could not 
have one. Poor Charlotte did not know what to do. Her little 
brother, Jimsie, never acted like this. Att last, though, it was time to 
go home, and Charlotte was most glad to give Baby Ruth back to the 
nurse. She hoped the nurse did not often have an afternoon off. She 
was sure now that she did not care for a baby sister after all; Jimsie 
was much better. 

- “Now,” thought Charlotte, “I'll go read some of Marie’s lovely 

s. 

Just as she had found one that especially interested her, Marie’s 
mother came in. 

““Marie, dear,”’ she began, “‘it’s time now for you to prepare to- 
morrow’s lessons.” 

I want to read,” objected Charlotte. 

“Do as mother says,” commanded Marie’s mother briefly; and 
Charlotte studied her lessons. 

The next morning at 6:30, Charlotte heard Marie’s mother 
calling: 

““Marie, Marie, get up. You must practice that half hour before 
you go to school.” 

Charlotte never got up before seven at home, but being Marie 
now, she hurried to fill Marie’s place. When she looked in the mirror, 
she had quite a surprise. Instead of her own blue eyes looking back 
at her, there were Marie’s small, bright, black ones. And her short 
bobbed blonde hair had become a mass of tangled dark curls. What 
a time she did have brushing them smooth again! 

Soon she was at the piano. Marie’s music was not so pretty as 
her own, Charlotte thought, but she practiced it faithfully until the half 
hour was up. Then she waited to be told what to do next. Marie’s 
mother had servants, and so Marie did not have to help with breakfast 
as Charlotte did at home. 

“Why Marie,” inquired Marie’s mother, “have you finished 
practicing ?”” 

“Yes, mother—dear,” answered Charlotte, almost choking on 
the * ‘dear.’ ” She was missing her own mother very much indeed. 

“Well, you are earlier today. Why, your hair’s a sight. Did 
Nurse Nan brush it that way?” 
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““Nurse?”’ echoed Charlotte. Surely Marie did not have ‘a 
nurse to dress her. A big girl of ten years—no, surely not. 

“And your dress,” continued Marie’s mother. “Why, you 
can’t wear that! Go tell Nurse Nan to dress you again.” 

“Yes, Mother,” replied Charlotte meekly, but more homesick 
than ever for her own mother. 

Soon break fast was announced, and how Charlotte dreaded going. 
She thought of little Jimsie in his clean, fresh, pink rompers, and she 
wanted to be at her own home more than anything else in the world. 


“Just then the Wish Fairy flew in.” 
Then the tears began to crowd each other out of her eyes, and to go 
chasing each other down her rosy cheeks. “Oh! dear, how I wish—” 

Just then the Wish Fairy flew in through the broad window, on 
a bright sunbeam. 

_ “What do you wish?” she asked merrily. 

“Oh!” cried Charlotte, “Just to go back home.” 

“But your house is small, and you have only a bicycle. And 
Marie—” 

“Oh! dear Wish Fairy, please let me go back. I like being 
Charlotte best after all.” 
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The Wish Fairy laughed even more merrily. 

“Why of course you do,” she said. “Every little girl has some- 
thing that no other little girl has. That’s the reason nobody ever really 
would be satisfied to change places with anybody else.” 

“But must I tell Mumsie, and Daddy and Jimsie, how I thought 
Marie— >?” began Charlotte anxiously. 

“Oh! no, no,” the little fairy was still laughing; “‘to be sure you 
mustn’t.”” 

“Well,” Charlotte smiled back, “I hope I never have to change 
places with anybody any more. ’Cause nobody else could have a 
Mumsie like mine.” 

And ever afterwards Charlotte was a happy and contented 
little girl. 


MOTHER'S POSIES 
FRANCES HEADEN 
(Mother play for the tiny tot) 


Apple blossoms pink and white, 
When Baby shuts his fists up tight. 


Daisies fair, from meadowland, 
As Baby opens wide each hand. 
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LIDA R. HARDY TALK 


GOD'S GIFT OF THE SILKWORM 


Silkworm, on the mulberry tree, 

Spin a silken robe for me; 

Draw the threads out fine and strong, 
Longer yet—and very long; 

Longer yet—’twill not be done 

Till a thousand more are spun. 
Silkworm, turn the mulberry tree 

Into silken threads for me. 


In a recent lesson we talked about our good friend, the earth- 
worm. We talked about mollusks, too. We found that they belong 
to the animal branch called articulates, which includes those animals 
which are made up of points or rings. All insects belong to this 
branch. They belong to a certain class called insecta. 

We now come to a study which is somewhat different from that 
of stones or flowers, but which is quite as interesting, and which is 
filled with wonders and surprises at every turn. 

After studying the ant, the spider, the butterfly, the silkworm, 
and the honeybee, we fully understand what great wise Solomon 
meant when he told us to go and study the ant, and be wise. 

Through knowing the ways of these marvelous creations of God, 
we find the real wisdom that we are wanting; through this beautiful 
study of nature we learn to know and love our Father, the maker 
and creator of all. 
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One of the most interesting of all insects is the silkworm. 

When I was a child, my little friends, Frankie and Bertha, lived 
next door to me. In their yard grew a large, spreading mulberry tree. 
One springtime there were many baby caterpillars on the broad green 
leaves. We eagerly watched and studied the little creatures day after 
day, and found their ways very interesting. 

The caterpillars stretched 
themselves, looked around, and at 
length, as though feeling that they 
wanted to rest, crawled under the 
leaves and went to sleep. When 
they woke they were as hungry as 
hungry could be. They could find 
no food except mulberry leaves, but 
after they had gotten a taste they 
liked those very much. They ate 
and ate until they grew tired. After 
resting awhile they ate again. 
They made a regular business of 
eating. Finally they grew so big 
and so fat that their clothes were 
too small for them. Good Mother 
Nature, who is always on hand in 
time of need, then made for each one of them a fine new dress just like 
the old one, only much larger. Still they kept on eating and growing 
fatter and fatter, and of course Mother Nature had to keep on mak- 
ing new dresses all the time. At last they had eaten so much and so 
long, and had had so many dresses that they grew very tired of it all 
and felt that they wanted something different, something better. They 
felt that they wanted to fly about in the 
sweet, cool breezes, among the trees, 
but of course they could not do that, 
since they had no wings. 

Mother Nature, who understood 
all, knew that they were now ready 
for something better, so she taught 
them how to spin a soft silken thread. 
Back and forth, back and forth they 
spun, until each one had made for himself a cute little hammock, where 
he rocked and spun in the fresh cool breezes. They did not rest in the 
hammock and dream. Oh! no; there was no time for that. They kept 
right on spinning away, spinning away, until they had wrapped them- 
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selves completely with the fine soft thread, and there they were inside, 
all snug and warm for the winter, the time for resting and dreaming and 
transforming. When they had slept long enough, Mother Nature 
said: ““Come now, it’s time to get up. Spring has come!” 

Each one heard the voice, and obeyed at once by bursting open 
a little door and coming out into the pure, free air. And they were 
not silkworms at all, but airy, fairy moths with soft, downy wings! 
Away, away, they flew fearlessly and freely, out among the fragrant 
blossoms of the trees. 

This is the true story of the silkworm, and if you have a mul- 
berry tree in your yard, you may read it for yourself from Mother 
Nature’s own storybook. 

. The people of China were the first to find out the usefulness of 
silk. 


Long, long ago the people in China wore only the skins of ani- 
mals for clothing. One day Si-Ling-Shi, a little fourteen-year-old 
Chinese girl, the wife of the Emperor Hoang Ti, was watching some 
caterpillars that were feeding on the leaves of a mulberry tree. Every 
day she would go out to see how they were getting on with their spin- 
ning. Finally, after the cocoons were made, she took one into her 
hand, found the end of the thread, and kept unwinding it until she had 
unwound a soft silken thread about four thousand feet long. Then 
she saw that she could spin and weave the silken thread. After this 
she taught the ladies of her palace to use silk. 

For many years the people of China kept this discovery a secret, 
while all the time they were receiving large sums of money for the silks 
they sent to India, Asia, Persia, and Arabia. 

Here is a little story about baby’s sash, to which kindergarten 
children love to listen: 

Grandmother brought a pretty pink silk sash to baby. Baby re- 
membered, of course, to say: “Thank you.” Grandmother said: 
“Don’t thank me, for I only bought it of the merchant.” The mer- 
chant said: “Thank me not; ’twas the weaver who brought it to me.” 
The weaver said: “ ”Twas the dyer who gave the silk to me; I only 
wove it.” The dyer said: “Why, I gave nothing but its color; thank 
the spinner.” “‘No,”’ the spinner said, “do not thank me, for I found 
it in a silkworm’s cocoon.” 


Here then was the sash begun; 
So, though strange it may be, 
*Twas the silkworm, after all, 
Gave the sash to baby. 
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THE PINK SWEATER 


ELIZABETH BLoop (13 years) 
Morsemere, N. J. 


Mary came in feeling very downhearted. She went into the 
kitchen, where her mother was stringing beans. 

“Why can’t Jane be more thoughtful, Mother?” asked Mary. 

““‘Why, what is the matter, dear>’’ asked her mother. 

Mary sat down and told the whole story. 

“Jane and I were walking down the street today, when we met 
Mrs. Jones, who was knitting. She asked us if we had made any 
sweaters this summer—” here Mary hesitated. 

“Go on, my dear,” said her mother, patiently. 

Mary began slowly: 

“*Jane said she had made two. When she asked me, of course, 
I had to say that I hadn’t made any. At this Jane said, ‘Oh!’ as 
though it were the most awful thing.” 

Here the mother broke in. 

“You know, my dear,” she said, “that you help me. Jane has 
no work to do; she can well spend her time in making sweaters. You 
help me with love flowing in your heart, and the best of all is, that 
God knows that you do your best. Now, my dear, go out and play 
and forget all about it.” 

This Mary did. She thought no more about it until that night 
after she had been tucked in bed. Then she began to think of what 
Jane and her mother had said. She said a little prayer: 

“God knows I did my best and he will help Jane to be more 
thoughtful.” 

After these words she fell into a peaceful sleep. 

The next morning after her work was finished Mary went out to 
meet Jane. 

“Mary,” said Jane, “I am making the prettiest pink sweater, and 
I’m making it for you. An—n—d—” said Jane, hesitatingly, “I’m 
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so sorry I said ‘Oh!’ yesterday, when we were talking to Mrs. Jones. 
Will you forgive me, Mary >” 

“Why, yes,” answered Mary. But she was thanking God that 
he had answered her prayer. 


A NEW ALARM CLOCK 


WILLIAMS (13 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


May was not really a lazy girl, for she loved school, but she also 
loved her bed. The whole family had a habit of over-sleeping. May 
would have to rush to school, and sometimes go without breakfast. 
This troubled her a great deal. 

One day, May happened to pick up her mother’s Weekly Unity. 
She read an article about our minds being alarm clocks. It told how 
our minds register thoughts, just as clocks register time. She thought 
her mind would be a good alarm clock. So that night, before May 
went to sleep, she said to her mind: 

““Now call me at 6 o’clock, and be sure to wake me up.” Then 
she fell asleep in perfect faith. 

In the morning May awoke early. Instead of saying, “Oh! I’m 
sure it’s too early, I’ll sleep a while longer,” she said, ““My clock has 
done its duty; I will do mine.” She jumped up, and tiptoed into the 
next room. It was 6 o'clock. She dressed herself as quickly as pos 
sible. When she was ready for school she called her mother. While 
mother dressed and prepared breakfast, May set the table and tidied 
her room. After breakfast she had time to help her mother with the 
dishes. 

May went to school with a happy heart. She was there in plenty 
of time. At home, her mother worked, gladdened and encouraged. 
Both did better work because of the early start. 


HELEN'S IDEA 


HELEN LIVERMAN (10 years) 
Denver, Colo. 


Mother love and patient care, 
Round about you everywhere. 
If they’re not, you’re to blame, 
You’ve not tried this love to gain. 
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BETTY AND HER WORK 
PrEsTON (8 years) 


Once upon a time, there was a little girl whose name was Betty. 
Her mother said: 

“T am going to the store, and will be gone about a half hour. 
Will you wash the dishes, brush up the crumbs in the dining room, 
and make the beds, while I am gone?” 

Betty said: “Yes, Mother,” so her mother went to the store. 

Betty went into the kitchen and saw all of the dirty dishes. 
She said: 

“T don’t like to wash dishes, and I’m not going to.” Then the 
clock on the shelf began to say: “Lazy Betty, lazy Betty.” 

Betty did not like to hear it say that, so she ran into the dining 
room. She saw the crumbs on the floor, and she said: 

“T don’t like to sweep up crumbs, and I am not going to.” 

‘ Then the clock in the hall started to say: “Lazy Betty, lazy 
etty.” 

She did not like this, so she went upstairs. She saw the beds 
she had to make, and she said: 

“T don’t like to make beds, and I am not going to.” 

The clock on Mother’s dresser said: “Lazy Betty, lazy Betty.” 

She disliked this so much that she ran downstairs, and washed 
the dishes. While she was working, the kitchen clock sang: “Busy 
Betty, busy Betty.” 

She went into the dining room, and swept up the crumbs. The 
hall clock said: “Busy Betty, busy Betty.” 

Then she went upstairs, and made the beds. The clock on the 
dresser ticked: “Busy Betty, busy Betty.” 

Betty ran downstairs just in time to open the door for her mother. 


a her mother asked if she had done the work, Betty answered: 
es. 


A TRUE STORY 
LENA WYMAN 


Alfred and I came home from work one night, and we heard 
a strange noise across the river, in front of our camp. Alfred said 
it was a dog that had been caught in a trap. We could see the dog; 
he was right in the water, and was nearly drowned. He had one 
foot caught so he could not get it out. Ais soon as we could get a boat 
we went over and freed the dog from the trap. This is a good deed 
that I have done for the club. 


| 
| 
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OUR GOD IS ALL IN ALL 


RUTH PETERSEN (12 years) 
Portland, Ore. 


Our God is all in all. 
There is nothing to fear; 
In him there is no pitfall; 
All that he made is near. 


Our God is all in all. 
In him dwells none but good; 
We heed not evil’s call, 


But seek more spiritual food. 


THE WATERFALL 


-Fioris V. Case (11 years) 
Paradise Valley, Nev. 


See the little waterfall 

Tumbling over rocks and all; 

Singing and dancing laughing and prancing. 
God made the little waterfall. 


LITTLE STAR 
CLAIRE HALLETT (9 years) 


Little star up in the sky 
You love God, and so do I. 


givest me, 


thee. 
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Dear Lord, for all thou 


My love and life I give to 
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ROYAL, Secretary 


Object—To radiate sunshine, even in the darkest corners of the world. 

Colors—Red and yellow (life and wisdom). 

Motto—Love never faileth. 

Pin—Three wise monkeys. I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no 
evil. Price of pins, 25 cents each. 

Requirement for Membership—A simple request addressed to the Secretary 
of the Booster Club, Tenth and Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 

Reports and Letters—All Booster letters and club reports must be in by the 
twenty-fifth of the second month preceding date of issue. 

If your Booster friends do not answer your letters, write again, or write to 
one who will answer. Please do not ask us to write for you. There are so many 
Boosters that we cannot write for you. 

When you send us a poem or a story for Wee Wisdom, please be sure to 
tell us whether you composed it yourself, or whether you copied it. When you 
copy anything, give the author’s name, and tell from where you copied it. 

Peter Pan Cap—A Peter Pan cap is given each Booster who sends five 
subscriptions to Wee Wisdom. You do not have to send in all the names at 
one time; send them as you can, and when the fifth one is received, we will mail 
you a cap. 


The new Booster booklet and certificate are now finished. Boosters who 
have not a membership card and a booklet, may have them by writing to the 
secretary. 


Dear Unity—I read Wee Wisdom; I enjoy reading it—Helen Tate. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I like Wee Wisdom very much.—Lech Eaton. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I enjoy Wee Wisdom very much. I wish that it 
came every week instead of every month.—Josephine M. Horta. 

Dear Wees—My grandmother gave Wee Wisdom to me for Christmas, 
last year. I enjoy it very much.—Doris Ferguson. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—Y ou are a good book. You help me with my lessons. 
I like best, ‘‘Peter and the Katydid,”’ and ““The Garden, the Gate, and the 
Key.—Elizabeth Cason. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—We have a reading table in our schoolroom. We 
children bring books for it, and we read them when we have finished our school 
work. I bring Wee Wisdom for the table. All the children read it, and like 
it best. I like best ‘““The Things Deeda Wanted,” and the Bible Lessons.— 
Janet McCain. 
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Dear Wee Wisdom—I wish you would come every week, instead of every 
month. I like best ‘““The Garden, the Gate, and the Key,” Peter Pan, and 
Magic Pillows.—J/ean Sheel. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—We like your little book very much, especially the 
Booster letters and Young Authors, and—well, we like the whole book.—W. L. 
K. and E. J. T. 

Dear Editor and Wees—As soon as Wee Wisdom comes I read it from 
cover to cover. I like the Puzzle Page best. I wish the Booster Club every 
success.—Marie Quinn. 

Dear Unity—I let a little girl friend of mine read two of my Wee Wisdom 
magazines, and this Christmas she is going to subscribe for Wee Wisdom.— 
Ruth King. 

My dear Wee Wisdom—I think you are a lovely little magazine, and hope 
I shall receive you forever. I think ““The Garden, the Gate, and the Key,” is 
a very interesting story. Busy Sunbeams are very helpful and constructive 
because the workers seem to be so industrious; I want to keep up with them, 
if I can. I am proud to be a subscriber to Wee Wisdom. I am your friend 
forever.—Edith Hanson. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I love Wee Wisdom very much, and wish it would 
come every week, instead of every month. I was sick for one year but now I am 
well, and can go to school every day. I like all the stories, poems, and Puzzle 
Page. Love to all the wees.—Helen Arphe. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—lI wish you would come more often, for I enjoy read- 
ing everything in you. You have done wonders for me.—Ruth Bowver. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I like you very much. I like the Bible stories, best. 
I like Peter Pan, too. I get along a lot better since I have been reading you. 
When I am in trouble I say The Prayer of Faith—Katherine Jeneskee. 

Dear Editor—I enjoy reading you very much. Every time | feel sick I 
say The Prayer of Faith, and it helps me. I lend my magazines to a friend, 
when I finish reading them. My mother takes Unity. I like best, ““The Garden, 
the Gate, and the Key,” Puzzle Page, and Busy Sunbeams.—Alice N. 
Thompson. 

Dear Boosters—We love Wee Wisdom very much. We like best ““The 
Garden, the Gate, and the Key,” and the Booster letters. My father takes The 
Christian Business Man, my mother takes Unity, and my sister and | take 
Wee Wisdom. We give Wee Wisdom to our teachers.—Bessie Knighton. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I want to tell you how you have helped me in school. 
My teacher says my work is of the finest kind. I say The Prayer of Faith, every 
night.—Roma Carroll. 

Dear Boosters—I like Busy Sunbeams very much. I send love to all the 
Boosters.—Julia Jenner. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—lI like ‘““The Garden, the Gate, and the Key;” 
I also like ‘Peter and the Katydids;’’ I am learning The Prayer of Faith.— 
Barbara Decen. 

Dear Wees—lI like Wee Wisdom very much. I like best ““The Garden, 
the Gate, and the Key.” My sister reads Wee Wisdom, too.—Ruth Lawrence. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I have been enjoying Wee Wisdom the past year, 
and have gained many inspirations from the poems and stories.—Hugh Paradise. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—This month’s Wee Wisdom is full of nice stories, 


as it always is.—Pearl Crossley. 
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Dear Wee Wisdom—I like your magazine very much. [ like all the 
stories, but I like The Prayer of Faith, best. I am inclosing a love gift.— 
Edna Morris. 

Dear Friends— I am improving in my lessons; they seem easier than before. 
I have a lot to thank Unity and God for.—Alice Jaccard. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I want you to know how much I have enjoyed read- 
ing you. I am just seven years old and can now read you by myself, but I like 
to have my daddy read to me.—John Abel. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—lI cannot write, so Mother writes for me. I am 
a Booster, and I am trying to live up to the club motto. I want to be a brave, 
true boy, and to obey Jesus. I want to learn more of Jesus. I believe I like 
“The Garden, The Gate, and the Key,” and the lead poems, best. I like 
“The Marsh Mill Waterfall’’ best of all—Paul Workman. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I like Wee Wisdom very much and I know The 
Prayer of Faith by heart. I say it every morning and evening —Wendy Hugon. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—lI enjoy you very much. I have had you for a 
year, and | am starting this year with you. A friend sent the subscription to 
me. I am very glad I am to have Wee Wisdom another year. I like all the 
stories in the magazine. I especially like ‘““The Garden, The Gate, and the 
Key.”’—Claribel Green. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I enjoy Wee Wisdom very much. I like Busy 
Sunbeams, Booster Club, and the poems, best. ‘Wee Wisdom has helped me 
very much. I go to Unity Sunday School every Sunday.—Doris Hausen. 

Dear Secretary—We are forming a Booster Club. We have elected our 
ofhicers. We should like information regarding the formation of such a club.— 
Marian Peterson, sec’y. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I have taken you for two years. I have often thought 
how well I have been during that time. I should have been glad had “The 
Garden, the Gate, and the Key,” not ended. Here is a poem I wrote: 

There is time for work; 
There is time for play; 
There is time to do 
All things today. 
—Harman Jatta. 
Wees Wuo Ask THE PRAYERS OF OTHER WEES 


Willia Bailey, health, and success in school work; Annie B. Zarth, sweet 
temper; Mary Wadds, success in school work. 


WeEeEs WHo WIsH To CoRRESPOND WITH OTHER WEES 


Alice Jaccard, 1860. New ave., Wilmar sta., Los Angeles, Calif.; Mad- 
aline Cleaver, Natalie, Pa.; Delphine Kendall, Star route, Newport, Maine; 
Alicia Morrow, 1621 Rose Villa st., Pasadena, Calif.; Thomas Fox, Hills- 
dale, N. J.; Helen Cole, 5125 Lyndales, Minneapolis, Minn.; Betty B. Barnes, 
Lewistown, Mont.; Janet B. Curtis, 25 Hendricks st., Central 

alls, R. I. 


New MEMBERS OF THE BoosTER CLUB 
Delphine Kendall; Doris E. McClain; Raymond Abbott; Wendy Hugon; 
Iris Page; Paul Workman; Eunice Smith; Thomas Fox; DeWitt Page, jr.; 
Brownell McClain; Marion Joyner; Kathleen Hand; Maxine McCochren; 
Dorothy Howard; Lenora Gray; Bernice Easter. 
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LESSONS FOR_» 
YOUNG STUDENTS 
[MELDA OCTAVIA SHANKLIN. 


GOD IS OUR HEALTH 


When we feel the need of being healed, we should remember 
that God heals us as soon as we ask him for health. He does not mean 
for us to wait, not for one moment. “I am Jehovah that healeth thee,” 
he tells us. He has as much health for us, right now, as he has for us 
tomorrow or next year, and he wants us to have it right now. 

When we are hungry, do we put off eating until another day or 
another month? No. We go to Mother, and say: 

‘Please, Mother, may I have something to eat? I am hungry.” 

And Mother does not wait; she gives us food at once. But what 
good would the food do us, if when Mother offers it to us, we should 
say: 

“Thank you, Mother, but I shan’t eat it now. I shall wait a day 
or a week or a month.” 

Not one of us would do this. Yet we do a thing equally ridicu- 
lous when we ask God for health and then wait a day, a week, or a 
month for the healing which he gives us as soon as we ask. 

Let us all begin, right now, to be perfectly well. Let us say: 


“T now have the health of God, and I am healed in every way. 
I never can be sick, for God is my health.” 


Jesus said that if we have faith, we can move mountains. Sick- 
ness is a very large mountain in our thoughts, sometimes. But faith in 
God as our health, right now, will move that mountain out of our way. 

So let us all join our faith, that we may move the mountain of 
sickness out of our own thoughts, and out of the thoughts of every one 
in the world. 

We can be healed, this very minute, if we do not refuse the health 
that God gives us now. When our faith is right for our own healing, 
we can heal others. 


635 
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COMPANY 
CLARA R. BETE 


The earth’s expecting company, 
And so she must prepare 

By asking March to sweep for her, 
All up and down with care. 


In every corner he will go, 
His task he will not shirk; 
His arm is strong and vigorous, 

He whistles at his work. 


Next, April must be called upon. 
Her work, you understand, 

Is bringing showers of raindrops down 
To wash the wind-swept land. 


Then May, sweet handmaid, ushers in, 
While birds a welcome sing 

The earth’s expected company, 
The lovely flowers of spring. 


} 
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BUSY SUNBEAMS 
FRANCES W. FouLKs 


In the far North the Wees are beginning to think about spring, 
even though the ground may be covered with ice and snow. In the 


Diagram 1 


South the leaves are beginning al- 
ready to show a bit of green, and 
the Wees are jumping up and down 
because summer is so near. But 
wherever we are, we Sunbeams are 
happy and helpful and busy. The 
wish to be helpful is part of our 
lives, isn’t it? We should not feel 
just right unless we were living to 
be helpful. 

We all are expecting, even 
now, a pleasant, long, happy sum- 
mer. But such a summer will not 
be all play. Every time a Wee 
Wisdom magazine comes, each one 
of our Sunbeams will find that some 
nice work has been prepared for 


her. We all have heard the dae saying, “All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy today;” but suppose we make it read: “All play 
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and no work makes Wee a very lazy girl today”—what should we 
think about it? But I do not believe we rightfully could say that of a 
Busy Sunbeam; do you? So in this lesson we shall get ready to take 
care of the summer work.’ And are you wondering how? Well, 
we shall make another bag. Bags are so useful that no one ever 
seems to have enough, or just the right 
one at the right time. This one is to 
be a needlework bag. It is to be saved 
and used for the work that we are to 
do in the next few months, so that we 
always shall know where to find the 
work and, too, so that we may keep it 
fresh and clean. Re: we bag may 

: be hung on a nail in the closet, or on 
Di agram we the front porch, or in the kitchen, or 
even on a twig of a tree, while we do other work, or while we play. 
It is to be made of cotton cloth that will wash, for it will need wash- 
ing often. We shall name it our “utility bag’—get the dictionary 
and see what that word “utility” means. You will like the name. 

As our bag is to be a useful bag we shall make it of plain ging- 
ham, or of chambray, or even of a piece of heavy muslin. First, we 
shall take a piece of the cloth and mark on it a circle like you see in 
Diagram |. An easy way to do this is to use a breakfast or a dinner 
plate, according to the size you desire to | 


make the bag. Lay the plate on a smooth 
piece of the cloth and mark around it 
with a lead pencil, but be sure to mark | 
so that the line will be very plain. Then 
with a ruler make two lines to the center 


as you see them in this same diagram. | 
Leave about a fourth of an inch of space | 
between the two lines. These two lines 

are to be buttonholed. You learned a 

long time ago how to buttonhole, didn’t 


you? Diagram 2 will show you just how . 

to do it. All the work on this bag is to D { ag THAW 6) 
be done with very heavy embroidery cot- 

ton; you may select the color that will go well with the material. 
Next lay this piece, right side up, on another piece of the cloth, and 
baste the two securely together, so they will not slip. Now buttonhole 
all around the ring that you marked with the plate. Make all the 
buttonholing close together. 


| 
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Next we shall make the little tassel like Diagram 3, for the bot- 
tom of the bag. This is made by cutting some of the embroidery floss 
in pieces about five inches long. Arrange them in a bunch and lay an- 
other piece of the floss across the middle of them, then double them 
right over. Wrap another piece of the floss around this bunch about 
half an inch from the top, and tie it securely. 

Find the piece of floss that you laid across the middle of the 
other pieces of floss be- 
fore doubling them. 
Thread it in a needle, 
and sew to the center 
of the bottom of the 
bag. On the center of 
the top sew a ribbon or 
tape, with which to 
hang the bag. Now 
the work begins to look 
like Diagram 4. “But,” 
I hear some one say, 
“how are we going to 
get our work in the bag, 
now that it is made.” 
Wait a minute! Very 
carefully cut between 
the two rows of button- 
holing that you made 
by Diagram 2. Let me 
whisper something to 
you: If there is a moth- 
er’s birthday coming 
soon, make her a bag 
like this one, only of 
better material! 

Would it not be 
interesting to know just 
how many Wees made these bags in order to be ready for the next 
lessons? I suspect that before the summer is gone, some of these bags 
could tell us a lot of stories if they only could talk—how they swung 
on the arms of dear little girls who ran errands for mother, or did 
kind acts for another. Or they might tell how they watched from a 
tree twig as the Wees played a game on the grass, or cared for the 
baby, or told a sick child the story of how to be well and strong, or 
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how happy the Wee was who made it as she worked on some of the 

pretty things that are to be given in other issues of Wee Wisdom. 
Don’t you wish that you could hear some of these stories? 

Well, I know that all of you can make them true. Try to do it. 


THE BROTHER TREES 
A. KEEN 


Sap is the blood of the tree, and the tree needs it just as your 
body requires blood. Sap rises through the trunk of the tree and 
spreads out into the branches to nourish every tiny twig and leaf. 
Then the part of it that is not needed flows down the tree on the inside 
of the bark, and goes back into the roots, just as the blood in your 
body flows back to your heart after it has done its work. A tree must 
have bark, for if the sap cannot get back to the roots by way of the 
bark, the roots will.starve. If only a little bark is scraped off, little 
harm is done; if a tree is girdled—girdling consists of removing a sec- 
tion of bark entirely around a tree trunk—the tree cannot live. 

Observers tell of a certain beech tree whose bark is stripped off 
all the way around. Yet that tree is alive today because a very 
beautiful thing happened. Standing next to it is another beech tree, 
and underneath the ground their roots are wound together. The 
healthy tree is giving some of its own sap to its brother through the 
roots that touch, thereby keeping the other tree alive; but it is giving 
away so much of its sap that it is not quite as strong as the wounded 
tree. ‘ 

You see, even trees know that it is right to help one another. 
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Lesson 12, Marcu 25, 1923. 
REVIEW: JESUS THE WORLD’S SAVIOR. 


GoLpEN TExT—Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.— 
1 Timothy 1:15. 


The lessons of this quarter have covered the last months of Jesus’ 

life in the body. We find the following helpful suggestions brought out: 

(1) Healing of soul and of body should go together. (2) Those 

who are meek of heart, God will put into a high place. (3) Forgiveness 

is for one and all. (4) We are blessed in giving to the poor and in aiding 

those less fortunate than ourselves. (5) We must remember always to 

be grateful for all of God’s goodness to us. (6) Prayer is of great value 

to men. (7) Service brings blessings. (8) We must be faithful in 

using our talents. (9) The value of our gifts depends upon the spirit in 

which the gifts are given. (10) Communion with God has an uplifting 
power. (11) Blessings come after we have put aside self. 

It also might be helpful in connection with this review to make a list 

of the qualities which Jesus possessed—tact, courage, gentleness, love, gen- 
erosity. Discuss these qualities, and their value in our lives. 


LEsson 1, AprRIL 1, 1923. 
THE WALK TO EMMAUS.—Luke 24:13-31. 


GOLDEN TEXT—W hy seek ye the living among the dead? He is not 
here, but is risen.—Luke 24:5, 6. 


Three days after Jesus was crucified on the cross, two of his fol- 
lowers were walking out of Jerusalem to a village called Emmaus, about 
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seven miles away. They were talking over the things which had occurred 
during the day, when suddenly they discovered a stranger walking with 
them. He asked them why they were so sad, and one of them replied: 
“You must be a stranger here, and have not heard of the death of Jesus 
of Nazareth, three days ago. We learned only today that some women 
who went early to his tomb found that his body was not there; that they 
saw a vision of angels, and were told that Jesus is alive. We had 
hoped that he was the promised One who was to save Israel.” Then the 
stranger began quoting the Scriptures to them, and this he kept up until 
they reached the village. The men then asked him to abide with them, 
for it was evening, and they thought he must have walked a long way. 
The stranger accepted their invitation, went in with them, and sat down 
with them to a supper. When they were about to eat, he took bread and 
blessed it and broke it and gave it to them; and then their eyes were 
opened and they knew that he was Jesus Christ. 

How many times, do you suppose, does Christ walk with us and talk 
with us, and we know it not? Every good impulse that comes into our 
hearts is the voice of Christ talking to us. We may say that every one 
with whom we walk down the street is Christ, for he lives in every soul. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE CHILDREN TO ANSWER 


How does Christ talk to us? Through inspiration. 

What keeps us from recognizing him? Unbelief, fear, pride, and 
ignorance. 

What are some of the blessings which we receive from believing 
in the presence of Christ? Peace, health, and harmony. 


HELPFUL THOUGHT FROM THE LEssoN—!/ believe in the presence 
of Christ, and he blesses me with all good. 


Lesson 2, APRIL 8, 1923. 
ABRAHAM, THE HERO OF FAITH.—Genesis 12:1; 25:8. 
Hebrews 11:8-19. 

GoLDEN TEXT—Abraham believed God, and he was called 
righteous. 

In a little town called Ur lived a good man whose name was Abra- 
ham. He prayed to the Lord, and tried to do God’s will, although all 
the other people in the town prayed to idols made of wood and of stone. 
These idols were carved in the images of men, and they were believed 
by the people to have great power. God saw that Abraham was good 
and faithful, and he wanted to see him get away from the wicked people 
of Ur. So he spoke to Abraham and told him to get all his family to- 
gether and to go from that place to another land which he promised to 
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show him. God ‘also told Abraham that he would make his name and 
family become great, and would bless him and give him peace and plenty. 
And because Abraham loved God and trusted him so perfectly, he did 
exactly as he was told. He took his family and his tents and his sheep 
and his cattle, and started out on the long journey to a land of which he 
did not even know the name. Think of the hardships of a journey like 
that! There were no comfortable cars or trains, nor even carriages—all 
traveling was on foot, probably. Finally they came to a land called 
Canaan, and out in the open fields, away from the cities and villages, they 
pitched their tents. Then the Lord came to Abraham and made known 
to him that He was giving the land of Canaan to Abraham and his 
children, and that it should be their land forever. So Abraham built an 
altar and, as was the custom, he made an offering and worshiped the 
Lord. What a wonderful man was Abraham, to follow so readily the 
Lord’s call! He made no excuses, nor did he ask the Lord to wait until 
he did this or that. He was ready and he went. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE CHILDREN TO ANSWER 
At whose command did Abraham leave his home and his people? 
At the command of God. 
Why did he respond so readily to the call? Because he had faith 
in God and knew that he would be led into something better. 
Did he lose anything by obeying the call? No. On the contrary, 
he gained. We always gain more than we lose, when we give up anything - 


for God. 


HELPFUL THOUGHT FROM THE LEssON—/ have faith that God 
will lead me into all good. 


Lesson 3, APRIL 15, 1923. 
JOSEPH THE PRESERVER OF HIS PEOPLE.—Genesis 30:22- 
24; 37:2-50:26. 


GoLpEN TExT—Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long in the land which Jehovah thy God giveth thee—Exodus 20:12. 


There were twelve sons in Jacob’s family. Most of them were grown 
men, though Joseph was only seventeen years of age. Jacob loved Joseph 
very much, because the boy was truthful, good, kind, and intelligent. 
Jacob gave to Joseph a beautiful coat of many colors. His elder sons 
became jealous of their young brother Joseph, and plotted evil against 
him. When they were all together tending their sheep, far from home, 
Joseph was sent from their father with a message for his brothers. They 
saw him coming a long way off, and knew him because of his beautiful, 


bright coat. They said: “This is a good time to kill him. We can throw 
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his body into a pit and tell father that some wild beast has eaten him.” 
They resolved to do this, but after Joseph had joined them a party of men 
passed by with their camels, on their way to Egypt, and the brothers 
decided to sell Joseph to these men. This was done. 

Joseph really was a good boy, and the Lord was caring for him; so 
from his apparent misfortune he received more than most people receive 
from good fortune. He found favor with the king of Egypt, by interpreting 
some dreams for him. A great famine threatened the land; Joseph was 
given charge of all the provisions, and was given an important office in the 
kingdom. Joseph’s brothers were forced, by lack of food for themselves 
and their cattle, to come to Egypt for grain. They did not recognize Jo- 
seph until he told them who he was, and they must have felt sad to think 
how they had treated him. Here was a good chance for Joseph to be 
avenged upon his brothers, but his loving heart would not let him be cruel 
to them. He forgave his brothers and promised them every help in his 
power. He gave them the provisions which they came for and sent an 
invitation to his father to come down into Egypt, that he might be cared 
for. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE CHILDREN TO ANSWER 


Tell this story and explain: What it means to you; how you can fol- 
low Joseph’s example; how he was blessed and saved, and why. 

HELPFUL THOUGHT FROM THE LEssoN—WNo harm can come to 
me, for I love and serve God. 


SUN AND SHINE 
ELISABETH DIMICK 
Come; let’s make a promise and keep it together, 
By having our faces show sunshiny weather. 


Away with the frowns and the pouts and the squints, 
While smiles light our features with sunniest glints. 
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BIBLICAL EQUATIONS 


A letter plus that which calls you to church and school equals 
one of the first men mentioned in the Bible. 

The pronoun for boy plus a unit of linear measure equals a 
wicked king of Judea. 

The first syllable of an Indian drum plus a service in the Catholic 
church equals one of Jesus Christ’s apostles. 

A bird plus what corn grows on equals an Old Testament patri- 
arch who had twelve sons. 


A common name for boys plus a boy child equals the strong man 
of the Bible. 


ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY PUZZLES 


Agrippa (a grip a); Esau (’e saw) ; Lot (lot) ; Timothy (tim- 
othy) ; Noah (no ah). 
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PLANTING SWEET PEAS 


We planted the sweet peas, to- 
day. 

The wind was cold, but Mother 
said that it was time to put the seed 
into the ground. 

Once a cloud came over and 
made the sun dark. The cloud 
puffed frost into our faces, then it 
ran away. We watched it going 
toward the hills, with the frost 
sparkling in the sun. 

Daddy dug a trench with a 
spade. Buddy had a hoe, and he 
broke up the clods. 

Buddy said that my nose was 
red, and Daddy told me to run 
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once around the house. I did that, 
and when I came back they let me 


hold the dish into which Mother 
had put the sweet peas. 

Mother dropped the seeds into 
the trench, and Buddy drew the 
dirt over them. We planted them 
close to the garden fence, so that 
the vines can climb the wires. 

After we had done the plant- 
ing, we went into the warm kitchen. 
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YONIPD 
MARCH WINDS 


“Tt sure am windy enough dis mawnin’ to satisfy anybody,” said 
black Hattie, as she tried to hang out the Lewis family washing. 
Then as a wet sheet wrapped itself about her shoulders, she added: 
*““An’ I is mo’ dan had enough.” 

**Just a minute, Hattie,” spoke Mrs. Lewis from the kitchen win- 
dow; “Jimmy will help you. It is windy, but that is the way Mother 
Nature starts housecleaning. She is clearing out the dirt and rubbish 
so that the world will be ready for the April scrubbing.” 

““She blowed so much rubbish in my eyes dat I has to do some 
scrubbin’ right now,” said Hattie, and Jimmy laughed and started on 
his way to school. 

The laugh did not last long, for Jimmy remembered that he had 
not been able to get his arithmetic lesson the night before. Away 
down inside, a little voice whispered that he really had not spent much 
time on the lesson. 

“Oh! well,” said Jimmy to the voice, “I didn’t want to miss the 
picture show, and anyway maybe the teacher will give me an easy 
one to do at the board.” 

Suddenly, a piece of paper, carried by the whirlmg March wind, 
blew right against Jimmy’s legs. He picked it up—and there was the 
arithmetic lesson all worked out in Margaret Armstrong’s dainty 
writing. 

“Oh! boy,” exulted Jimmy, “she always has them right. I'll 
just keep this.” But the little voice said sadly: 

“Jimmy—Jimmy boy.” 

“The old wind blew it at me, so I guess I have a right to keep it,” 
answered Jimmy. 

He had reached the schoolhouse and was about to hang his cap 
in the cloakroom, when he heard Margaret talking to the teacher. 

“T had them all worked,” she said anxiously, “but the wind blew 


them out of my hand—and some one got them.” 
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“Never mind, Margaret dear,” Miss Morgan reassured the little 
girl ; “since you have worked them once, it will be easy to work them 
again. 

Jimmy went softly back downstairs and sat in a corner to think. 
It would be easy for Margaret to do the problems, because she had 
done them once. If he had done them last night he would not have 
needed Margaret’s paper. He would not have worried even if the 
wind had blown his paper away, for it could not have blown away 
his knowledge of how to do those problems. 

Jimmy walked into the building, never stopping until he reached 
his teacher’s desk. 

““Miss Morgan, here is Margaret’s paper,” he said. ““The wind 
blew it against me and I meant to keep it, because I didn’t get my 
arithmetic last night.” 

“But you didn’t keep it, Jimmy,” said Miss Morgan gently. 

“No, I heard you tell her that she could easily work the prob- 
lems again, and I thought how the wind couldn’t blow away what 
Margaret had learned by studying. I decided that I couldn’t always 
depend on Margaret or the wind when I needed arithmetic, so I’m 
giving her paper back, and tonight I will put my lesson where the wind 
can’t blow it away.” 

““What do you suppose it was that gave you these wise thoughts, 
Jimmy >” and Miss Morgan smiled happily. 

“T don’t know, unless it was the wind,” and Jimmy looked up to 
see if she were laughing at him. 

But her eyes were kind as she answered: 

“Perhaps you are right. The brisk March wind may have blown 
the cobwebs and shadows out of your mind, so that you could think 
straight and true. You may hand the paper to Margaret.” 

At recess Jimmy sought Margaret. 

“Did you know who got your paper, Margaret >” he asked. 

“Yes, I saw the wind blow it against you.” 

““Then why didn’t you tell Miss Morgan?” 

“TI don’t know,” she laughed, running to catch a ball tossed by 
one of her companions; “maybe the wind told me not to.” 
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Prince Happyhop, Bug- 
A-Boo-Bill, Bill-A-Boo- 
Bug, Bug-Bill-A-Boo, and 
other stars of Wee Wisdom 
fame, have their history re- 
told in this first volume. Be- 
sides, there is an Indian 
story, and there is a valen- 
tine story. You will also 
find in this book other stories, 
a number of poems, and 
about sixty pictures, many of 
them colored. 

There is much more to tell of “Wee Wisdom Pic- 
ture Book,” Volume I, but the twin book, Volume II, 
must have a share of attention, also. 

Twenty-two poems, illustrated by ninety-two col- 
ored pictures, make up “Wee Wisdom Picture Book,” 
Volume II. 

Look at the names of some of these poems: “Skiing 
in Happyhop;” ““Playmates;” ““Moon Island;” “*Bal- 
loons;” “‘Cousin Cal;” ““The Fairies;” “The Bim- 
Goo;” “Kitteny-Cat;” “Billy and Bobby and Bub- 
ble;” “In My Airplane;”’ etc. 


All these poems, and many more which cannot be 
named here, have just the swing and jingle that you 
children like so well. You can sing them right off, 
after a reading or two. 


Notice the cute picture on the cover. 


Each of the books is $1. Sent in a box. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
Tenth and Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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BLANCHE 


When the winds come, then 
come I, 

Making all the tree tops sigh. 

How we shake and whirl and 
blow, 

Till I hear, so soft and low, 


Voices answering my call, 


From each tree and grass 
blade small. 

“We are waking, March,” 
they Say. 

With the winds I speed away. 

Oh! it is a joyous thing 

To be herald of the spring. 
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MORNING 


ly Bright and busy every 
day, 

Good tho't seeds along 
the way, 

I'm sowing. 


¥y That they'll leaf and 
bud and bloom, 

Life and love in their 
perfume, 

I'm knowing. 


Sleep is sweet, because 
I know 
That with every seed I 


sow, 


I'm growing. 
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